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SOME FEATURES OF INTEREST IN THE 
PHONOLOGY OF THE NORTH. MIDLAND, 
AND WEST-NORTHERN DIALECTS 


BY 
i On UNS ly MeAS B1H.D: 
A PAPER READ AT THE INTERMEDIATE MELTING 
OL MELE TS O CME TIN 
Held at Bradford, May 16, 1908. 


Laptes AND GENTLEMKN,—As you have been so kind as to ask me 
to read a paper before you this afternoon, I shall make an attempt 
to compare a few of the dialects of Northern England, treating them 
according to their historical development from the older forms of 
English. 

Until a few years ago no scientific account of any English Dialect 
existed, so that remarks like those which I intend to make to-day 
would have been impossible. 

I shall speak about four dialects, not so much because they are 
especially suited for discussion, but rather because they have been 
investigated on scientific lines. Firstly, | must mention the dialect of 
Windhill, a treatise on which was written by Dr. Joseph Wright about 
1892. This book was the pioneer work in dialect research in this 
country, and students of English will always be particularly grateful 
(o the author for the service rendered. Secondly comes the dialect of 
Oldham, which has been made the subject of a dissertation by 
Dr. Schilling, of the University of Giessen. Next follows that of 
Adlington, on which a dissertation was compiled by Dr. Hargreaves ; 

‘nd lastly that of Kendal, which was the subject of a treatise wrilten 
by myself. 


Windhilt, Oldham, and Adlington belong to the North-Midland 
division of our English dialects, whereas Kendal belongs to the West- 


6 


Northern. There is a considerable difference, historical] 
these two divisions, the North-Midland group representing. 
form of speech closely related to that of Cheshire, Derk i rian 
Nottinghamshire, but the West-Northern division heprdsanie We, anq 
umbrian form of speech akin to that of Cumberland nth North. 
North of the Sands (especially the Lake district) > “SNCashire 


ie : and Parts of 
North and West Ridings of Yorkshire. the 
Now this Midland group goes back to the Old Mercian of 
Midlands and London, and _ has little relationship with the oe 
Saxon of King Alfred. The Northern group = 


. goes back to the Old 
Northumbrian. One may observe the difference between these grou 

: dS 
by comparing the development of O.E. @ in them, In the Noi, 


Midland group @ has become wa, 6, via M.E. 9. In the West-Northern 
it has become ja or ga via M.E. *7, 


betyy, 6) 
| 


For instance, “ bone” in Windhill 
is 6uan; in Kendal it is dian. 


When dealing with dialects, especially with our English dialects, 
it is difficult to draw a line of demarcation and say what is typical 
of any one given area. One meets with words in almost the same 
form throughout, let us say, the North and Midland areas of the 
country. In a great measure the tendency of the last six hundred 
years has been to level older distinctions, and although one can sill 
observe differences existing between certain districts, especially if ong 
is accustomed to dialect speech, one never feels that one is I» 
vestigating a new idiom. Of course, the further apart dialects a 
both from an historical and a geographical point of view, the oo 
will the distinction be. For instance, several of the Caplets 
Yorkshire dialect given in Dr. Wright’s grammar of the dialect o! pa 
hill are quite intelligible to some Westmoreland a aft 
although there is a feeling that they are abnonmal—=" oe Gone =k 
dgust Jaik wi diu.” ee ere which 

Mention is often made of ‘‘ purity of dialect.” althis of i. separated 
must not be pressed too far, As long as each district. Ww , 


poundarie> 


from the surrounding by geographical or political 
dialect developed with little hindrance, 


j 


advanced, speakers from other communities came t 


| But as time 
hye istrict and gradually imported forms foreign to the dialect of tha 
qe ” bed . 
gin Nearly every dialect shows abundant traces of this outsick 
region. : 


quence. The dialect of Oldham especially seems to have a larg 
m 


palk of th 


jor instance, 
We ought to find *zoal from older *A#/. This would be the normal 


form. We gel. however, the real form in £727 (coal). Arias (throat) 
poth of which, like 22, have O.E. ¢. 
Moreover, one finds undoubted instances of borrowing from the 


ese loan-words imported from other dialects. In this dialect 


“hole” is 277, as in Windhill and elsewhere in Yorkshire 


so-called polite English in many dialects. ‘hese need not be recent ; 
some, I believe, are four hundred years old. The Kendal word for 
«pold” is dauld. This word must have been borrowed ‘from the 
jite English of the sixteenth century. We also find in Kendal 
words like fo (foe), fom (foam, sb. and vb.), gas? (ghost), Aol (holy). 
lof (lai), tom (loam), and sfrok (stroke), all of which ought to appear 
with 72, and not 0. These, again, are undoubtedly loan-words from 
polite English, but of much later date than the borrowing in the case 
of dauld. Oldham has gw/ (beside gnf) “ aunt,” drpnts (branch), Kgnd2 
(change), dgns (dance), and a few other similar words, which look vers 
much like borrowings from the seventeenth-century polite English. 


One cannot discuss dialects in a scientific manner without tracing 
them back to their origin. It is necessary to reconstruct the olde: 
‘orms of each in order to grasp fully what their development has been 
aud what their standpoint to-day is. 

There are a few salient features which distinguish the West- 
Norilern from the North-Midland Group. 


: O.F. 4 appears in the W.N. as ja or jv. in the N.M. as ge 
(wr /, 


Examples— 


Kendal: djay (bone), £4 : i : 
ef » Ub both), driad (broad), Aia (hot), stp 
(soap), stig (sloe), Baacaggess),,Prted (bread) 


Windh,jl} - bum, bruad. sudp. 
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Oldham: dyn or dwon, bush or bwoh, wor (HOE), p75; 
), p Ot snp 
(30 p). ‘ op 


Adlington: Chie fly bon, fi m, gost, &c., but also buan, bn xp. 

The ¢ forms in Adlington are probably loan-words from po} 
i nglish, noi necessarily of the nincteenth, but perhaps of the ieee 
teenth century. 


ll. O.1. % appears in the W.N. usually as yz, which phonetic 


ally 
tay be considered a variant of #, as heard in polite Ey ’ 


iglish foo. Ty 
the N.M. we get, however, two types: (1) gu from ax, where the 
dithong remained ; (2) @ or 7, where it was simplified from an e 


“au, with loss of the second element. 
it is generally supposed that to the north of a certain line devised by 
Elis |see Larly English Pronunciation, vol. v, p. 19] original O.I 


OT: 


arlier 


has mot passed into aw or any subsequent development of this az, 
euch as @ or f, but has remained as 7 Now the Kendal dialect, 
which is undoubtedly north of this so-called “‘hoose” line, has az in 
at least five words by the side of the normal yw. Moreover, there is 
evidence that in the older form of the dialect “au” appears through- 
out cl A Bran New Wark, by William de Worfat, E.D.S., Pt. 25, 
p. 181] 


The dialect of Dent near to Kendal has au from O.EF. # 
throughout. 

These ev forms in Kendal are, then, survivals from an older stage 
of the dialect, unless they have been borrowed from some othe! 
dialect. 

Examples — 

Kend.: éryu (brow), Ayus (house), kyu (cow), myus (mouse), /¢! 
(thamb); but 


mn 


Windh. ér4, as, mas, tim, 
Old, brew, hgus. meus, flim. 
Adl. érfa (brown), fs (house), Ag, mjs, &e. 

, : ; Rech VWdham 
li is interesting to note the shortenings in Windhill oe ( a 
eloped * 


slim jas es in polite English, though the vowel has not dev fixe 
7 just '> 


far in the dialects. Kendal Ayum is the normal long typ% J 
yuk (ouck) by the side of syk in (deceive), 
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Old Northumbrian a before nasal toned consonant 


qi. ‘The 


as @ in the N.M.; whereas the Mercian 0 whieh corr spond 


rs 
appe* 
to it has become ¥ non 
ae N.M. as 4 rule. Now Windhill has ¢ here, which cannot be 


-plained from a MLE. g, as that would probably give rise to # or xv. 
ame may easily be a fronting and raising of an original a { ef. the 
a , of eto 7 in Windhill; Wright, cf. § 76|. The u-forms go 
hes ME. @, with late O.F, lengthening via *7, 

Examples— 

Kendal: /ay (long), sey (song), days (tongs). 

Windhill: “ey, sey. 472+ but 

Oldham and Adlington : /uyg, suyg, /uygs. 


or # [the common Lancashire variant of » in du// | 


So far we have dealt with differences which are typical of these two 
at divisions W.N. and N.M. Now we must consider some cases 
sn which the differences are less marked. 


0.E. a and @ have been levelled in all four dialects, appearing now 
as one type. In certain instances combinatory changes have taken 
place, stil] these changes are two of both the original sounds. The 
normal type for Kendal is a. 

Windhill has rounded a to 2 after zw in a few words, such as swol, 
(swallow), sev (swan), swap (exchange), &c. In the other dialects 
this rounding does not occur, with the exception of the two words in 
Adl. wad “ what ” and war “was,” which may be borrowed from some 
other dialect. ; 

In Oldham one finds 2 before x and x stop, as in 42yk (bank), 
kayk (gossiping conversation), and £2 (can, vb.), &c. 

Windhiil has asa rule a.e.g. han, hanl, but beyk(“bank”’ and “bench”). 
Kendal has a, e.g. -bayk in upbayh, “upwards.” Kendal deyk (or bigk 


or denf) means “ bench, seat,” and not “bank,” and is a distinct 
word, 


iy (Mercian) @ before 7+ consonant has had two developments in 
dialects in question—the first to av or @; the second to », # 


ie first occurs before dd. Cf. polite English “ old,” “hold,” 
at 


Or 9, 


In Kenda) we find a; ald, hald (noun—but also /vd from the 


4 
) 
| 
’ 
: 
i 


TO 


vb, 4od; which is a shortened form), &@/7. Windhill viy 
styves u 


or od, and koud. Oldbam aad, haud, kaud. Adlineto) Oud, ong 
: oh. ONG) as 
These forms probably go back W sixteenth-century @, > hong 


The second development occurs before all combinations , x 

In Kendal we find 6—e.¢. 60k (beam), Ad/ (half). £af (c Uf), d2ze a ue 
dmast (almost), sdf (salt). Windhill has 02 before fanq — e ays), 
boak. The words as and 2mest are evidently Be 


shortened forn 
Before s and / we find 2, never 9; e.g. ft (halt), /ols, mole, s91 : 


‘has probably been reinserted. Oldham and Adlington 
fs, b2k—these forms represent eighteenth-century 9, 


Where 
ave Iv, kin 


O.E. e usually remains as ¢, but is raised to 7 in Kend., Windh., and 
Adl. in some words, chiefly before 7& In Kendal we have biyk 
(6eyk and denf) and sfriykt. In the case of diy (noise), fry, hiy, one 
cannot be sure whether these words have original e or 2 Windhil| 
has several words of this sort: 7, in, diyup (reproach), fly, miyl, 
sin, sliy, &c. 

Adlington has zyg, and eyg, s(riyg and s{reye, before yg, also fidzr, 
* feather.” The change seems to have taken place already in the 
M.E. period. The developments of O.E. before / and r + consonant 
in these dialects are interesting. 


I. 0 + 7+ consonant: o in all four dialects was evidently diph- 
thongized to *ow or *aw already in the sixteenth century. Our modern 
English aw arising from an O.E. 7 is of course a distinct development. 
In Kendal we find dauséa (bolster), dant (bolt), gaud (gold), maud 
(mould, earth), and /resauld, with reinserted 7; but Sok (folk) and 70k 
(yolk). Windhill has dousta, boul, fouk. goud. and irk (yolk). Oldham 
agrees with Kendal; daustar, baul, kaul (colt), Fok, jok. The Adlington 
forms are similar to those of Oldham, and need not be quoted here. Now 
the Windhill form jak evidently represents the normal development 0! 
M.E. 7 before /k, just as M.E. g in open syllables becomes ep 
Some Westmoreland dialects seem to have ga here also: © 3 fia, 
and probably this was true of Kendal also, at a time previous paint 
supplanting of the 7 forms by those in 0, which are simply bor poumne 
from polite English. 


5 before yd appears in Kendal as “a: e.g. byard (board), /Zard 


OE. : Kee 
ford) put werd with shortening from older wird.  Windhill has 
rd); = 3 2 
ae ied (hord), and also wad, which evidently represents the short 
hiard, Ue 


n in Kendal ward. Adlington has 9 in word, sard (sword), 


form show : Ae 
dently spelling pronunciations. The form sard (sword), 


which are ul : : 
which also occurs in Adlington, probably represents the true develop- 


ment in this case. 

Before 7” we find 2 (half-long) in Kendal, rarely if ever ga. The 
older form undoubtedly was ga. Ixampies are: darn, horn, korn. 
min (morning) ; wa occurs in fa myarn at nit (to-morrow night). 
Windhill has throughout, e.g. b0an, koan, tamoan. In Oldham we 
find darn, morn, but karn (corn), arz (horn). Adlington has 9 here. 

The Old Northumbriin ¢ (=W.Gm. @) seems to have developed 
into two types in these dialects, the first 72, the second 2, although the 

conditions under which the two occur are not clear. 

In Kendal we find @ried (dread, vb.). Aizr (hair), sprzad (spread), szoia/ 
(waste away, of a burning candle), dier (there) : but ded (deed), mid» 
(meadow), nid (needle), and rzd (read). The 7-type appears before 
but not consistently, as we have dried and spriad, which are genuine 
dialect words. In sbmyn (evening), and sip (sheep), we have early 
shortening of 2, from older @ likewise. 

Windhill has jo, e.g. brvap, driad, seetal, wiapm : but grid, mu, nial. 
rid, sid, slip, Sip. Before # (from O.E. ¢) we find ez, e. g. eds (leech). 
yer (speech). “ Hair” in Windhill is ga(r), which is probably 
a variant of the 7-type mentioned above. 

Oldham shows practically the same development, e.g. dr1ap, driad, 
but njad/, not *“nid@/, as in Kendal and Windhiil. The forms w2/d and 
ml (needle) exist also. The z-type occurs in did, in (evening), gred?, 
&c. The word for hair is jus, a form which is difficult to explain. 

Adlington seems to have lost the za-type, the normal type being 7. 

Besides this Old Northumbrian ¢ there was a similar'vowel @ which 
has developed precisely in the same manner as @. 
eo words 79 (vb. heal), /zasf (least), res (Gee), Hagel) 

» fats (teach), brid (breadth), belong here. Windhill has 72 as 


a rule : 
e, but Szeaz¥ (bleach), ér/¥, and rezk (reach). 


ODE AAO ee ee 
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Oldham has “jen (clean), 97 (heal), &e.; but ¢4 OF i 


) 
) 


which look like loan-words from polite English, Probably oy. nel 73; 
century date, . SU een, 
The developments of O.E. 6 are, after that of a, the MOSt inter... 
features in the W.N. and N.M. dialects. There seem 16 tevin 
two types in the older stages of the dialects, which We r pies, 


proba} bly 
2) Passed into 
lteent} 


w and #, It is believed that in some cases the O.E, 
a sound like Yor #, as wellasinto #, already before the fif 
Century 


i side in th > 
older forms of the Kendal dialect, but how far this is true of the . 


I think that both these types must have existed side by 


. Other 
dialects I am not prepared to sav. 


Kendal to-day has zw before /, @, 4, £,m, and m, and when final; 
older a, but yw (the K. representative of our Z) in other Positions, 
instance, we have dink, kiuk, kriuk, gud luk; but byuus (cow-stal 1) 
euus. “Tooth” is “up and “ moon’ ” muun. 

Now in Windhill we get 7 only before &, m, and when final, in the 
modem dialect; e.g. briuk, kriuk, luk; bhum, brium, 
positions we get 7, e.g. bhiud, bun (boon), gus, &c. 


from 
For 
, Auuf, 


In other 


Oldham and Adlington have 7, with a few exceptions like mia. 
spiien, tia, which belong to the former dialect. 

After speaking of these differences of development in the four dialects 
in question, J wish to add a few remarks on vocabulary and kindred 
subjects. 

To the ordinary mind our English vocabulary is one homogeneous 
mass with no foreign words at all, if one excepts such modem words 
as chauffeur, &c., which are manifestly borrowed from another languase- 
The student of language sees things with a different—one might say; 
more criiical—-eye. He perceives that the vocabulary is not so simple 
after all—that it contains numerous words foreign to the languas® Ket 
have been borrowed at various times, a anere 

Some of these loan-words belong to the literary languas® van 


A 5 F ; ies ago * 
been used first by lnglish-speaking people some Cla Hs 
ay | yal 


n the ol 


= 
incorporated into our vocabulary, so that we [eel to-d 


> di 
native Other words, however, were probably never use 


gs use ad in 


m: 
forms of the literary dialect, but were simply local ter 


T3 


incial are 


ng the eleven 


jern Lancash 
Both these peoples continued to speak their native 


duril 
Nortl 
Norwegians: 
janguage for & CO 


the dialects © 
and Old Danish was never great, so that one is often at 


ire, chiefly Lonsdale and Furness, were colonized by 


nsiderable time, as they have left a marked influence 


f the districts in question. The difference between 
on 
Qld Norse 
a loss 0 decide W 
It is true that there 


Danish and vice ve 


hether a Scandinavian loan-word is Norse or Danish. 
are some words existing only in Norse and not in 


rsa, but these are not many. 


In Kendal the Scandinavian element amounts to quile one-eighth of 
the whole vocabulary (i.e. about one hundred and filty words). 
Windhill seems to possess about half the number. Several words 


typical to Kendal are absent, though I cannot trace any distinctly 


Danish forms. 
‘0 literary English. Adlington has about forty. 


Some of these words are interesting. Kendal, Windhill, and 


Oldham has about fifty, several of which are common 


Adlington have the verb ad/ (meaning “ earn ” in phrases like “ Wat iz 
adit a g@ bit 9 bras.” Moreover, Kendal and‘ Windhill have or 
Jak (meaning “ play ”), ben, bgon (adj. “ direct,” occurring in the phrase 
“tbenast rad ta Kendl”), deg (“sprinkle,” which occurs also in Oldham), 
‘fi, He (vb. “ scare, frighten ’’). 

Kendal has a few words common to the rest of Westmoreland, 
Cumberland, and the Lake District, but as a rule not known in York- 
ste or East Lancashire. One of these is as//up, “ inc’sor tooth (of 
4pig),” in which the first element is of Scandinavian origin. 

. Whena Westmoreland farmer has lost some sheep on the fells “hi gaz 

i a he does not “ s#k” or “ saés” them asthe might be expected 

comes from the O.N.; cf. O.N. dez/a = ‘‘ seek.” Kendal has 

ASO the word « eldin” for fuel, which i d Old Nor TI 

ha (weaning eS. , which is goo C ore) ; ie word 

ES sain sts of a fire, flame caused ny fa explosien ) is also 
gin. On the other hand, Windhill has da” (going 


a, apart from the immediate influence of the 


certain prov 

yiterary’ dialect. + ath ath ; 

u stance, part of Yorkshire was inhabited by the Danes certainly 
Vor ists s 
2 th century. Westmoreland, Cumberland, and part o! 


bound), which is unknown in Kendal. It occurs in (he. pl 
ban dan tloin.” This word occurs in Oldham as dey). 


O.N. fitt, nout. of the adj. fdr (early) ; ¢efar (sooner) 


Occurs in 


: ; : ; cone 
Westmoreland dialects, but is probably growing obsolete om 


longer in use in Kendal. 


The French elementin the Kendal dialect is less than the Scandiz 
vian. Windhill evidently possesses more French loan-words jy oan 
tion to its whole vocabulary than Kendal does. This fact seems to # 
true of Oldham and Adlington likewise. Kendal has such words ag 
myjosta (master), ra/m (rat). s@rvent (servant), which occur in a slightly 
different form in polite English. But besides these there are auch 
words as a/oka (vinegar), badger (small corn-dealer), frap (vb. “splutter,” 
of a hight). Badger and frap seem to be typical of the Cumbrian. 
Westmoreland area. Windhill has arand (spider), gadsk (adj. “left. 
handed”), #7 (condition, state, order), which are unknown in Kendal. 
Moreover, the verb feava, “resemble” (Oldham fava) is typical of most 
of Yorkshire and Lancashire, but not of Westmoreland. 

The Celtic loan-words in all four of these dialects are few. Even 
Kendal does not possess more than a dozen. When one considers 
that the whole of the region which now comprises Cumberland and 
Westmoreland was occupied by a Celtic-speaking people, one wonders 
that so few genuine Celtic words have survived. Probably the natives 
of this district used English as their ordinary means of conversation 
at an early date. 


Every dialect seems to possess certain phrases and turns of speech 


, ae oe Ree 
by which one can recognize it. Some of these are known in ordinar) 
yings are 


colloquial] English, but most or at any rate the more pithy sa eA 
y typica 


known in the dialects alone. The Kendal dialect has man 


9 Q 5 t 0 ° x rc which 

expressions, some of which are in use in W indhill, and others a 

. a Sra (i. oc 

are peculiar to Westmoreland, Cumberland, and the Lake reel ae 
phrase ‘a9? belongs to both districts, also the use of the wol 


in phrases like ‘ boil on boil on beta boil.” f 
end © 


é ? he 
On the other hand, we meet with the use of wae at t 


TS 


} reminds one stronely of Welsh-English, Can it 
pF 


pant of the 
» is Tittle reason for explaining it thus. if one holds 


this region so e€ arly as I have suggested. 


population «peaking a Celtic dialect! 


J 
Shes atapod” or a | apod ja” is very common in Kendal, and 
: al apod iz gan sumwier,” “Suuz o fil 


‘ os “gat” is inserted chiefly in 
dita.” Sometimes © wa 

or al ap? 

jning 20 exclamation, 


omit it. ‘ 
a Weer phrases which owe their piquancy to the 


ut fi dod flait,” “ wemlJt im auor slap intot gute,” 
; podif, ” «tof oz fuun sualz (or henmiot),” “ald 
‘peen unable to discover any Windhill phrases un- 
as 1 have but little material on which to work, but 


like “ watad nivar 3 paut a Sat,” 


be rich in terms of abuse. Kendal possesses several. 
me nautadau,’ “ taglt,’ “ testral,” “qwestral”’ are 
good- enone person, “ Gauk.” “ gomios 
+ & ynthame” are used of an idiot or foolish person. 
i the examples above given, and quole instances 
Rate dialects. But such is not my intention—I only 
1 ou attention to a few facts concerning the structure of 


, it is my earnest hope that the valuable work already 
> auspices of this Society may still be continued, and 


3g forms of folk-speech of this county may be reduced 
the next century arrives. It is much to hope Ior, 


LIS? OF PHONETIC SYMBOLS USED IN THE 
ABOVE PAPER 
Vowels. 


pias = OAL. 


Tenn 
caacr daan == “ cower down.” 


im) 


é@ = af in Windhill rahm = “ room” 
mm = Standard English oz in ove, 

f or ¢ ein Standard English hen, 
fas in Kendal fake = “ play.” 

eas in Windhill ay4 = “eat,” rayl = § 


¢ right.” 


é? or ga as in Windhill dr-atad = « resemble.” 


gwas in Oldham heus, mens = “house.” « 


¢=1in Standard English 47/. 

?= ee in Standard English ced. 

1 = 00 in Kendal nook. root, suzt. [D 
tm in reof and from sjité, sz/ = +‘ suit.’”’] 


22 or 72 as in Windhill, Kendal decas¢ — 


7=5 in North-Welsh dym “man.” R 
@ == 0 in nof {in Windchill words]. 
2 = the Northern provincial 


this symbol denotes a sound intermediate betwe 


ow as in Windhill dowster = « bolster,” 
o2 as in Windhill co¢f= “ calf.” 

2 =o in Standard English z0/, 

2 or = in Standard English wa/k. 
2 OF 04 = ov in Boy. 

“ Or ¥ = win Standard English dutche 


“mouse,” 


istinct from Standarg } 


Neglish 
“ » 
beast, “cow.” 
Ussian sy7z “son.” 
See 2 below. 
pronunciation of oa in ¢ 
dat. Jy Kendal 


€n 0 and 5, 
owt = « anything,” 


7, pull. 


z denotes the Lancashire variety of the above. 
yu denotes the diphthong in Kendal Aoose, oot. 


uz as in Windhill gas = “ goose.” 


u or ya as in Windhill éo0ad = “ board,” nooaz = “ nose.” 
# as in Standard English roo/. Windhill shoo/ = “ shovel.” 
2 denotes the unstressed vowel in America | amerika}. 
as in Windhill 47r4 = “ birch,” Aérsen = “ christen.” 


Consonants. 


: yaa ish, but th 
Most of these are pronounced as in Standard Englis 


{cllowing symbols should be noted : 


f= y in vet. p= thin think. 
y = ng in king. d= thin shen. 


£= shin shall, 


KK = ch in cham. 


“ bs Pin eo 
2 = in measure. dg = 7 n/ 


ie 


DIALECT AND ETYMOLOGY, 


BY 


J HENRY BRADLEY, M.A., Pu.D., F.B.A. 
} 
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when I accepted the invitation of your Council to deliver 

an address to this Society, I felt at first some difficulty in 
fmding an appropriate subject. A little costello, HOTEL, 
was sufficient to show that the range of possible choice, in my 
case, was somewhat narrowly limited. In the first place, it was 
obvious that the subject must be one immediately connected 
with the dialect or dialects of Yorkshire. In the second place, I 
3s Pas precluded, by the imperfection of my own knowledge, from 
attempting to deal with most of the topics which this restriction 
Jeft open. Although a quarter of a century of my life was 
spent at Sheffield, and though the dialect of that town was to 
me an object of constant study during the time of my abode 
there, it was not my native tongue; and as another quarter- 
century has passed since I left Sheffield, it is to be feared that 
my recollections of the detailed features of the local speech may 
have become somewhat untrustworthy. Of the many diverse 
4 alects current in other parts of the greatest of English counties, 
fave no knowledge except what is derived from books. It 
would therefore be presumption on my part to suppose that I 
< cael contribute from personal observation any new information 
: th regard to the phenomena of the varieties of the folk- 
‘h of your county. ‘That can be done only by those who 
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possess. Within the limited field th 


SUTStill tia. 
ny choice has been determined by t 
1 


he fac 
ery working day of my life is occupied in 

ev 

vation. I might, in fact, describe myself 

Re . 


Open t 
t that A 9) 


; Dory; 
I¢ 
ety ; oh 
y MOlogig. 


4S an 
trade. It seemed therefore most fitting tha 


t I Shou, 
you on “ Dialect and Etymology. 


: Wag ‘ 
et 8 
ety Molog;. ti. 


| Seat 
However far from satisfactory my treatment 
may prove to be, I can Boraly be wrong IN assy 
subject in itself is one ene will be interestin 
portion of my present audience. For it js a matter ; ie 
observation that most Dexsons who care for the Study 5 ile 
at all are more or less pool about its et = 
Those of you who are in the habit of paene the columns ey 
many of your newspapers devote to “local petes and queries » 
will know that a large space in these columns 1S Occupied with 
discussions concerning the origin of dialect words. The eager. 
ness with which these controversies ante Carried on 
rate good evidence of the widespread interest that is 
bject. Unfortunately it has to be added that the disputants 
Sun] 1d ossess the knowledge which is indispensable fo; 
ae Ee i investigation into the derivation of words, a 
that the results arrived at are nearly always a very long way 
pe s a that in saying this I may be venturing on rather 
ae coe “One would hardly suppose ee 
AS eee ae ne peculiarly liable to excite augn 
ee a : : In the course of my life I 
passions ; and yet so it seems to be. ee ous 
have received a large ere 19 ae We itn 
that they have made certain pete’ — B cartel 
the derivation of words, and that when 


rf this Stubjg 
Ming that He 
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§ toa “OnSideraby 
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YMologicgy a 


iS at any 
felt in the 


inately 
5 5 has obstina 
hilologist he | that 
, e utedly enunent p 1 to say 
them to some rep PM its go on a 
declined to accept them. The w pean 


j ogant pe 
Professor So-and-so is a conceited and arr Cae ae } 
<a ss 2 
ief in hi infallibility and a p ae: 
belief in his own in ane 
- one else’s opinions; and they concl 
eve 


pt for 


ing 
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dence that I shall prove more operti-minded, TI grieve 
theit Bist this flattering estimate always ttrns out to have 
ce 


0 say : 
t undeserved. 
have me 
d of a bit of conversation I once overheard between 


field workimen. 
e astronomers managed to find out the distance of 


t with complaints of this kind, I have been 


yeminde 
two She 


mew how th - 
ae from the earth. ‘“‘ Why,” was the reply, “ that’s easy 
the 


h: they guess half, and then double it.’ What the 
ae meant to convey was evidently that although the 
ae probably went through some mental jugglery that 
Peiaia them into fancying that they were reasoning, they 
Penilya ad uo more knowledge about the sun’s distance than 


At bottom it was all guess work, and one man’s 


One of them asked the other if he 


anybody else. 
guess Was quite as good as another's. 
Now where questions of astronomy are concerned, this 


incredulous attitude towards expert knowledge is confined to 
the illiterate and to lunatics. But with regard to philological 
science the case is quite different. When a scholar, who has 
devoted his life to the methodical study of language, ventures 
to assert that some superficially plausible derivation is certainly 
false, and that another, which on the face of it sounds unlikely, 
is certainly true, it is not merely from the illiterate that he is 
likely to meet with contradiction and ridicule. There are 
hundreds of fairly educated and otherwise intelligent persons 
who believe that the boasted scientific methods of the philolo- 
gist are nothing better than the process of “ guessing half and 
then doubling it.” In other words, they believe that the 
philologists have invented out of their own heads, or have 
accepted blindly one from another, a set of arbitrary principles, 
from which they proceed to reason as if they were certain 
‘tuths. Tt is, in fact, currently supposed that in questions of 
“tymology uninstructed common sense is quite as capable of 
ae Correctly as any philological science can be, Hence it 

many persons who would modestly decline to give an 
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opinion on any question of astronomy or 


Miysice .. 
original speculations on etymology with oe Propo, | 
although they confessedly know even less oe, COnfides, 
than they do about natural science, Hence, ee a “lym, 
high-class newspapers still open their columns to & 'S thay even 
who discuss questions of derivation on the basis ee “SPondey 
which philologists have unanimously rejected. “SSUMDtign. 
I am not going to deny that this Beneral dist, 
reality of philological science has q certain Pineal Of th, 
For one thing, the philologist has no such means Re EXCtige 
confidence as are open to the expert in natura] see "Spiting 
astronomer can predict an eclipse, and it needs no » Oats 


knowledge to see that it duly comes to pass. a chee 
tell you what will happen if you mix a Certain fluid with i: 
and it does happen as he foretells. these men ies 
have some genuine knowledge that the multitude hay ~ 
The philologist has no proofs of that kind to offer. All he Ca 
say is that if the sceptic will go through a certain laborious 
course of study, his doubts are sure in the end to disappear, 

In the second place, really scientific philology is a new thing 
in the world ; it has sprung up within the lifetime of men who 
are still with us; and in the last few years its progress has been 
extraordinarily rapid. ‘The pioneers had to grope their way 
to the discovery of the true methods. Necessarily they made 
many mistakes, which. they or their successors afterwards dis- 
coyered. Hence it is very easy to point to contradictions 
between the statements of different acknowledged authorities 
or between those of the same authority at different ita 
Perhaps the earlier statement may have been pote 
doubtful conjecture, which has been superseded by @ “al ‘4 
conclusion, But all the same, it will be quoted as i hy c ie 
the weight of its proposer’s authority. What wo ancertalll 
plain man is apt to think that in this region all a the dict® 
and that he may as well trust to his own guesses 4% 
of those who claim to be better informed ? 


Plainly 


© not, 
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the third place, the claim of etymology to be a science 
Jn re a very serious shock to some natural prejudices 


“iN 
e of it, language appears such a chaotic product of 


does ac 


is free-will, that it is very hard for the uninstructed person 
wind 

Ro penev< us 
Jn fact, the 
reluctantly 
recognition 
Jarities in t : ae : 
cht to be indignant if intelligent people who have not gone 
ng: 

through ¢ 
which they 


studies. ips F 
For these reasons, the scientific etymologist must be pre- 


ared to meet with (and, I will add, to excuse) a great deal of 
3 incredulity as to the validity of his results. It would obviously 
Re impossible for me on this occasion to convince any doubter 
that in this department of inquiry there really is such a thing as 
definite proof. I must be content to speak to those who are 
prepared to admit that men who have given many years to the 
tematic study of etymology are, though not infallible, yet 
‘likely to be less eminently fallible than men who have not 
‘studied the subject at all. In this paper I shall endeavour to 
‘confine myself to statements which, to the best of my belief, 
would be accepted by every living scholar who is recognised as 
an authority on English philology. 

‘The title of my paper, as some of you may have perceived, 
is capable of some variety of interpretation, I have chosen it 
cause I wish to speak to you on three distinct though closely 
ted subjects. In the first place I shall offer some hints as 
the methods that must be followed in order to discover the 
gin of dialect words. Secondly, I shall call attention to the 


at its development is subject to any definite laws. 
philologists themselves have only very slowly and 
peen forced, by sheer pressure of evidence, to the 
of the uniformity that underlies the seeming irregu- 
he growth of language. They have, therefore, no 


heir special training still share the prejudices to 
themselves were subject at the outset of their 


52) 


shall 5 etymological problems of ordinary English. Thirdly, I 
Mal 
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aut thalects have obtained theiy Stock of nw 
OT 


the SA « x 
éurfent ih Some part or other of Vorkshj — 


Te 
mised in the literary language 
; 


selected examples of words from each of 


Ving Wei q 


Pirst, then, let us consider the 


Methorde to | 
| order to discover the etymology of 


dialect Word Wes 
Very many of the people who take 7 


u fee 
subject, including not a few compilers of ao | Creat 
te be undet the impression that the Matte; t - tries, 
no methods are really necessary, Ajj You have 
ts te find in the dictionary of Anglo-Saxon. 
language, a word that in form and Setise be 
to the dialect word the origin of which is s 
m ome respect even uninstructed person , 
etymologising than some accomplished scholars a in theis 
<0 aie geet nt cio rab Nobody how ~—s 
Webster seems to have done when he Produced the aia 
ot his dictionary, that any common English word is just , ; ; 
to be derived from Hebrew, Arabic, or Persian, as from a ely 
else. As a rule, the amateur ety ~~ Uling 


mologist is Content to re 

his search to the dictionaries of those few languages that a 
: ; z are 
known to have influenced popular English, or to be ; 


: ‘ : very Closely 
akin to English. So far, good. But it is unfortunately stil] too 
often taken for granted that the more closely 


a modern dialect 
word resembles the Anglo-Saxon or foreign word, the more 


certain it is that there is a connection between them. Now 
this plausible assumption is entirely wrong. In very many 
Cases an exact resemblance between a modern dialect word and 
an Old English word would be an absolute proof that they have 
nothing to do with each other. This may seem to be a paradox 
but a little reflection will show that it is the simple bie 
: Perhaps I may make the matter clearer by a little bee 
Suppose you are looking over a collection of pling er 
you know to have been painted eighty years ago, ae ee aged 
to @ portrait that strikes you as almost exactly like ‘ 


OD ates 
to d,, ple tha, 
OF of 4 thing 
{TS SOme 1 
ought, 1 " 
S are y; © thay 


Strict 
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f yours as he is now. Do you therefore conclude that 
. ol } ' mm 
rien rtrait of your friend ? Of course not The exactne 
. ortte ae ‘ oh 
ae 4s 1ess is decisive prool that it is somebody ¢ Ise, because 


like! ; ; 
- —_ that when the picture was painted your friend had 
you 7 Jineaments of an old inan, but those of a child 
the ” 
Sand now let us apply the parable. Suppose you ar 


Reapning—not a collection oh old pictures, but—a dictionary of 
old English language as it was spoken r000 years ago. You 

the ., it a word which is almost exactly like a word of similar 
find ll in the modern Leeds dialect. If you have made no 
meaning 11 : ; 

previous study of etymology, you will Mes very likely to say, 

“The likeness 1s too close to be accidental; therefore the 
dialect word must be the Old English word that has survived 
with little or no change through ten centuries.” But if you 
were to ask Prof. Wright, or Prof. Moorman, or Prof. Wyld, he 
will quite possibly have to tell you that: the likeness is too close 
to be anything but accidental, because the old word contains 
some vowel or consonant that would not have come down 
unchanged through a thousand years. Just as surely as you 

, that your aged friend had not a long grey beard eighty 
years ago, so surely does the philologist know that that 
particular word had not its exact present shape in the days of 
King Alfred. And so the modern word is proved noé to be 
the same as the ancient word by that very resemblance that 
at first sight seemed to prove that it was the same. 

So much for the wrong way of going to work on etymology. 
And now for some hints as to the right way. 

An essential first step towards discovering the origin of a 
- Word is to see whether it has a recorded history that we can 
= tang backwards from the present time, We may find that the 
F Word has been used by a succession of writers so nearly con- 
“ous that we are enabled to see how it has actually changed 
1M century to century, till we reach a point at which, if we 
— “YE sufficient knowledge of the early language, its original 


Mea 0 . , 
mee wO2 20d formation lie unmistakably before us, In such 
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cases our task is greatly simplified, Bity 


this direct method, as we may call it 


NOlogies , 


» are the 
the whole fabric of etymological science 


Ary 
Pillars at y 
ars 
MUSt he 3 
aling With » 4. 
Into books at al] Ale 
means by which we can find out how ae 


But it may happen that we are de 
that has never found its way 


to m 


a ‘ , ake ; 
kind of allowance for the effects of lapse gus 


of time . bs Ss righ, 


x a ; Foy ‘< , anaes 
can ascertain, for example, what its EXact form, vhich 


been a thousand years ago if it re 
y “8 ally was then in exig, Lave 


Cases such ~Stenee 
nN Sess : 1 Means ‘ 
The local speech of every district includes < 


hundreqe _: “Xist, 
that are common English except for the Teds of 


whic th i t 1 il k W ] ea oe io1 
V ich tne his or 1S e how a je » at 
W Ww Ol, € now Ozh lg ad f 


40 fing 

the dialect . © ou 
e dialect ; and we 4 t 
how they were pronounced and written ten centurj kn 


we put together the old and the modern forms o 
find that though they often differ very greatly, 
in a way that is surprisingly regular. We find that, in a 

particular dialect, some vowels and some C . a 


The answer is that in very many 
y y 


how these are now pronounced in 


Ow 
ago, When 
f the Word, ci 
they Correspond | 


onsonants Never 
change at all. If a word happens to consist Solely of thes 
5 e 


immovable sounds, it will be pronounced in the dialect just as 
it always was. Thus in some parts of Yorkshire—not at Leeds— 
people say toon and coo for town and cow, exactly as Cxedmon, | 
the Yorkshire poet, did in the seventh century. But on the 


other hand, we find that other vowels and consonants do 
change, and that when they occur in the same kind of combina- 
tion, they change in the same way in the same dialect. When 
we find that at Sheffield the old English ban, bone, is pronounced 
booan, that stan, stone, is pronounced sfooan, and that tad, toad, 
is pronounced fooad, and so through scores of instances, WY 
learn to lay down the rule that the Old English sound @ pe 
nounced as in the modern English father) corresponds t ie 
the Sheffield dialect, In the same way we learn to !*Y < i 
other similar rules; and by working them backwarts, 

evident that we can ascertain how any Sheffield aus 


ct wor 


5% 


Pa] 


pronounced if it did exist in Enelish befor 


wld have an iest. 
i rormatt Conque var we 
the N gait to say that there do occur, though rarely, instances 
Tt 15 * Al ascertained rules of this kind appear not to work 
in syste Peete is that there has been a mixture of some other 
phe * ee eat the educated pronunciation of a word has at 
dialec": a time been picked up by dialect speakers, and has 
some past Pe the regular course of subsequent change. ‘To 
the? Be seinst irregularities of this kind, we need often to study 
rovide neSticn Of the word in a number of different dialects, 
the poe ollowed is much the same, though with 


he process to be t 

Sfly Ji) Se Un EP mee Re BU oe ae 
ferences, if we wish to test the probability of the derivation 
fa dialect word from some language other than English. It 
0 i 


at one time believed that a considerable part of the 
was 


vocabulary 


derived fro é ‘ ; aig ee 
quote the Welsh dictionaries freely in proof of this. Of late 


however, learned Welshmen have been investigating the 


of English, and especially of dialectal English, was 
m the Ancient British tongue; and the old books 


ears 
ae of their own language, and have found out some things 


that in this connection are very important. For one thing, 
they have proved beyond reasonable doubt that nearly all the 
words that were thought to have been borrowed into English 
from Welsh really came trom English into Welsh. For another 
thing, they have shown that Welsh pronunciation has altered 
so much that most Welsh words are now sounded very differently 
from what they were ages ago. Now it remains possible that 
some words of the Yorkshire dialect may hereafter be proved 
to have come from the Ancient British language that was once 
Spoken in Yorkshire, But ow will it be proved ? he fact 
that the Yorkshire word is very like a word in the modern 
& Welsh dictionary obviously will not prove that the two are 
ae Connected ; it may sometimes prove the exact contrary. But 
af going back to the time when Welsh was spoken in Yorkshire, 
that ie ancestral forms of the dialect word and the 
_ ~* word coincide, and further that the word can be traced 


ae 
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to a known Celtic root and not to any in 


OWh (3, 


then we shall have at least a Strong case f; 
dialect word is of Ancient British origin ; th ' 

3 : sim. auf 
Suppose, again, that we wish to know wh t] _ 

(= ler ‘ 

SA Ur gy, 
es ere Spoken in) idee 

Or irom the Old 4, Eng, 
i ‘ Yeneh « and 
England from the twelfth to the fourteenth Sp 


oY belio, i 


word can haye come from the Old N 
nine hundred years ago, 


Tv 


means of knowing approximately how mee i. Ve hay, 
pronounced ; and from comparison of 4 Aine, oe Were 
instances, we can ascertain what would be the : Proved 
nunciation of a word of Old Norse or Old French is Nodern é 
down in a particular dialect. It is not y ™ had come 


ague Similarity b 
Y, but 


the night kind of correspondence in Sound between 4} 
nn le 


word and the modern word, that affords 
descent of one from the other. 

And now I come to the second division of mY subject, 
= of oe study of dialects as an aid to the Solution of Tales 
in the history of the language generally. There are many 
persons who are keenly interested in dialect for Various other 
reasons, but who are quite unaware of the importance of the 
study in this respect. ‘They can understand that it is worth 
while to make collections of local words and expressions, which 
are oiten interesting for their intrinsic vigour and expressive- 
ness, and throw valuable light on the character of the people 
using them. But when they hear of enormous labour being 
spent in recording minute differences of pronunciation i 
different districts, or in the drawing-up of an elaborate 
grammar of the speech of some insignificant village, they 


ANCient 


real evidence of th 
G 


. ; oes When 
apt to think that all this industry is wofully ie 
Prof. Wright published his Grammar of the Windhill ei at 


ee i : ye re remark 
a distinguished Oxford scholar is said to have ye dently be 
Vy 'd 

of the so 
thods a 
jue 


it was a capital joke, but carried rather too far. . 
‘ axercise 
thought that the work was intended as an exer 


ean en f the ms 
of humour that consists in the application ol es 


3 ; , <4 obs Meee ewe lis: 
serious inquiry to trivial subjects, It was, 


>> 
anti f 


f thing as an elaborate commentary on “Iles 
re) 


sort 


yne 

tne ° » ail 
nal texts. 
0 aa - surprisec 
. welcomed by the 
as a valuable aid in their investigations. 


» in the style usually adopted in the treatment 
Nhe eminent Oxford scholar would have 
1 if it had come to his knowledge that the 


foremost authorities on Tinglish 
ae 

val grammar hig 
is the fact ; and, moreover, it is well under- 


if we could have the dialects of a sufficient number of 
at 1 

the ‘ nited’ areas, in widely separated parts of the country, 
Professor Wright's method (with, of course, such 


ts as experience has shown to be desirable), we 


: emetl 
improv 


t hope 
High philology that at present seem altogether baffling. 
Eng 


Now why is it that ptiologints wagecc in Se this 
degree of importance to the study of dialects? ‘The chief reason 
ig that it is only in local dialects that the laws of phonetic 
change are exhibited in their full simplicity. What we call 
standard English is, in its origin, a mixture of different dialects, 
each of which has to some extent its own peculiar set of laws 
of sound-change. Further, the natural course of development 
of standard English has constantly been arrested and diverted, 
in most perplexing ways, by the influence of the written 
language. It would be hopeless for a botanist to try to construct 
a science of vegetable morphology merely from the cultivated 
plant found in gardens; and it is much the same with regard 


for the solution of many difficult problems of 
migh 


to language. Of course literary and other interests compel us 
_ ‘toregard the investigation of the history of standard English as 
more important than that of any rustic dialect, But the 
: Principles that explain the development of standard English can 
be exhaustively discovered only by the examination of those 


V 
Sy of the language that have remained comparatively 
tee from the 


e disturbing influences of dialectal admixture and 
ty cult 


ure, I say comparatively free, because no dialect 
and that is why many dialects have to be 
dj 

N order 6 get trustworthy results. In recent books on 


S quite uny 
studied nixed ; 


sac 
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the history of Inglish sounds, the evide 
is appealed to on almost every p 


age, Nee | Mode, 

But it is not merely in the Investig 
that the results of dialect study are 
found serviceable in the Solving of 


ation Of on 


. Sere 
useful, They ; 
a 


; ; Particulg, Ong 
etymology. It is true that this kind of evidenc 1 TOble 
3 “e@ las 


on the derivation of the multitude of learned Words ; No i 
foreign languages. With regard to these, etymolog Tetiveg ae 
of spelling, not of sound. But when we have to = is a 

that belong mainly to the spoken language, a ) Witt 
that literary English does not tel] us what th 
was, because sometimes two Originally diffe 
come to be sounded alike. 


“IT Origingy x 
Tent vowe und 
Ii a 3 ents 

2g a modern English word 
a long 0, for instance, we cannot tell w 


: a ithout further evid 
whether it had originally a long a or a short 0, : 
have run together in standard English, 
dialects that still keep them separate, an 
we must turn when there is no other ey 
original sound was. 

I have thought it worth while to dwell 
in order to show that the minute study 
is not the mere aimless triviality that even some enthusiastic 
lovers of dialect imagine it to he. Notwithstanding’ the labours 
of AY J. Ellis and Prof. Wright, there is still need for aor 
materials to be furnished by the accurate examination of the 
pronunciation of narrowly limited districts or of isolated villages 
I would fain hope that among the students of the Yorkshire 
universities there are some who, having acquired tine ca 
logical knowledge requisite for such a task, will think . ne 
while to make a thorough study of the phonology p t an of 
speech of their own neighbourhood, and to place te 
their researches on record. 


SOme 
that 
t the 


GRit as, to these 
idence to show wha 


a little on this point 
of dialect Phonology 


ve set nyse 


: P 2 ha 
The third and concluding part of the task Th 1 sources © 


i 5 ica 

is to give a summary view of the peers 
uts 

dialect words. It may be remarked at the © 
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and prebably tio one ever will compile 
‘ 


we compl ry of amy dialect. A complete voeabular 
pas “ot? vocab! elude all those words which the dialect has 
on oe i literary language. Our dialect glossaries, 
me ee cous, merely select out of the mass of words 
ie ety © oe se which the literary language does not 
cul cers uuless it be with some variation of sense. 
nappe we) jossaty gives 10 notion of the copiousness of the 
pence ong hich it relates. The number of the words it records 
qialee to ° qa circumstance that has nothing whatever to do 


1 : 
gepends 0 eile itself -—namely, on the extent to which 
the 


Ee eq engiisa has eithe 
educ® aoe articular locality. 
ased i¢ we could have before us the entire word-store of any 
a should probably find that the great majority of the 
ad come down from Old English. But what we are 
ee. deal with is merely that sclection of words that finds a 
Ps in glossaries. Although such words as father, mother, 
house, field, corn, grass, and so forth, really form part of every 


dialect, we have to leave them out of consideration. And hence 


ther lost or never acquired the words 


when we examine what in the customary narrow sense are called 
dialect words, we find that those which have descended from 
the oldest period of English are comparatively few. Still, there 
are in neatly every dialect a good many words which our 
Anglian or Saxon ancestors brought over with them from 
Germany, and which modern educated English has not retained 
muse. Tet me give a few examples from various parts of 
ee Quite possibly some of the words I shall quote may 
de “ee i most or all of you; for there is no one “ York 

» €very part of the county having its own dialect. 


ach 

of thi i EES 

A ese words, however, is, or was within living momory, 
Tegular use 


in some porti ti rreat ire 
One of the portion of the great shire. 


oldest words in the language is nesh, here used to 
= ve to cold or pain. It had formerly a wider 
Ort ‘ 

*r tender, Our ancestors must have brought it 


© OVer-sensiti 
Ung, 
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with them from Germany, for it is found in r 
le (3 


Dutch, 


found jy 
languages akin to English. All over 


the 4th century, and it also exists in 


enough no trace of it has been ; 


Rnglang fe 
oe S of its use Bey Was , “er 
our earlier literature; but the Engtish of educ ee 
unaccountably let it drop, though in dialects ¢ 
Hampshire it is still used, 

It is possible that not all the members of + 
be aware that the local word ickle is not 
but the simple word, of which tcicle is 
English the form is gicel, meaning an icicle 
word existed also in Old Norse, and by 
of sense it has come in Iceland to be the 


England the word ice was prefixed to it 


cominon tise. Scores of example 


ated ; Sung . 
Peopi. " 
Tom SQ. Neg 
‘ “Otlang 
ty 
his We 
4 Ss ciety, - 
SOTtrunt: J Nety 
< ©Srruption ee ly 
. Le}, 
a Compound "tele 
OT a lun 
a Curio 


Velop 

Mm, 
term for q Slaciey e 
in or 


I 
meaning clearer. Educated English retains ce the | 
leaving the original word to survive only in dialects. ai 

The expression to sam up, familiar in most parts of Yorkshire 
is the Old English word samnian, which those who ee | 
German will recognise as akin to some words in that language 
such as sammeln, to collect, zusammen, together, ~~ 

The verb cleam, meaning to smear, with something sticky, 
or to spread butter on bread, still used in some parts of this 
county, is the Old English cleman, and was for many centuries 
common literary English. Now it has survived only in the 
dialects of the north. On the other hand, the noun from which 
this word is derived, the Old English clam, anything sticky, mud, 
clay, though it was at one time just as widespread in use a the 
verb, has died out in the north, but remains in the sottlsy 
dialects in a peculiar sense. It came to mean especially ne 
clay, and then earthenware or crockery. In the south ee 
still speak of cloam where the Yorkshireman is ae wil 
talk of pots. Words have their mysterious aed va 
literary English has lost both the noun and 1ts ae and tH 
the noun has been preserved in the southern dialect 
verb in the northern, 


1p of ice 
S de 


jre mare for t! 


etly been found 


tack, But it is ac 
ay 


wi 
foul and mearth, an ait 
- 4 the word was origina 
tha 


Tharf-cake or tharth-cake, no 
erbread also called parkin, 


ie. from the Old English | 

1 spoke a little while ago of th sat tittle ates 
shire dialect words may have come down from Aneient 
Banituere a only one instance that I know of which is quit 
certain, namely brock, meaning a badger, which was adept 
jn English at a very early time. Although, however, we he 
not been able to find any traces in Vorkshire dialects the 


janguase of the pre-English inhabitants of this region, there 


js one very common word that is a very early importation trem 
another Celtic dialect, namely Old Irish. 1 mean the word 
| which probably you all know in the sense of a chikl’s 
_pinafore. It is known all over the north and in the north 
‘midlands, though nobody uses it in the south of England, The 
word has a very curious history. In Old Irish it meant “ cloth 
and was applied specially to the sort of rough mantle that was 
worn by the ‘‘ wild Irish ’’ down to the time of Queen Elizabeth 
Now this word must have been brought over, along with the 
thing which it denoted, by the Irish missionaries who evangelised 
Northumbria in the seventh century. Hence it occurs, a Us 
endering of palliwn and other Latin words meaning ~ cloak 
northern English glosses on the gospels written betore the 
Year 1000. Afterwards it continued in long use im the north 
#4 general term for any loose outer garment, and now suevives 
MY a8 a name for an article of children’s cress 
Next in order of antiquity amoung the sources of clialeet 
is the language of the Danes and Norsemen whe frow 
century onwards settled over large tracts of Kuglieh 
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country, Yorkshire was one of the district 
Stricts 


abounded, and hence they have feft m 


ally trace Which 
in the dialects of the county, {4 is in th SOF they They 
; ; © Slo. Se 
dialect spoken in the north-east that the Dan: er Seatieg Iveg 
Nish 


numerous; but not a few of them are famit; 

C 1 
shire. You all know the word Sate in the sen 
You all know also the compound of 


phrase as “to get agate,” 


y+ ate 
ay all Ove, Nog 
S€@ of d 
this Word. 
meaning to st 
word gate was originally not English, but 
would not have understood it, 
would—of course I mean as it was Pronounced th sy ttn, 
Yorkshire poet Caedmon talked like othe; i We 
a ““1glishme 
earning; he never heard the verb addle which ty D, of 
5 6 . 4 € 
brought in after his time. 
used in Yorkshire—gain (thistis +’ gainest 
which is not the same word, but means near] 
lathe, for a barn; gaum, heed, 


Danish, . i oe 
but his advetsary 


y th 
attention (“ 
o that”), and gawmless, careless : 
grams, for the prongs of a fork ; haverbread, for oatcake 
for fist; gloppened, for astonished ; helder, 
to play; latkin, a plaything ; nowt, cattle. 

be mentioned, but I must pass on. 


Search - 
> Neive 
for Tather - lak, 
Many more might 
As Old Danish and English 
were very much akin, some of the words I have quoted existed 


also in Old English, but with a different pronunciation, Thus 
latk, to play, is in Old English lacan: but if the Old English 
form of the word had come down in the South Yorkshire dialect 
it would have been pronounced Jooak. Lait, to seek, ‘e 
originally the same word as the Old English wlatian, to oe 
but it is the Danish form and not the Old English that = es 
preserved in Yorkshire. So nowt, cattle, is the - 
corresponding to the English meat in the word Ei pegis 

One fact that always greatly surprises any ane pumbet 
to study the etymology of English dialects 1s the e - PerhaP 
of dialectal words that have come from Old ae was '° id 
on consideration, we may see that this is only wis 


>? 
XO 


as the south of ngeland is concerned We all 


ed * » fourteenth century Frenc —) 
exP® at dow! to the nich ; , 
now tha more of conversation among the educated classes 
. Jang 

ot w bok: 
wee VS 
y the conunon people in the neighbourhood of the 


ry strange that a good deal of it should haw: 
ad aa 

et picked ie of the castles of the nobility. But in a district 
ite early times remote froin cities and thinly populated 
4 little strange to find so inany French words as we 
Yorkshire dialect. And soine of these words denote 
at one would have thought unlikely to have foreign 


: th a a 
things he spider, for instance, had two good English names, 


ee. 5 aitercop ; and yet the Old French name arren is still 
spiter ics of Yorkshire. It occurs in the writings of the 
ee Richard Rolle, who died abet 550 vers ago. 
Urchin, another word from French, HSIN in Yorkshire nt 
original sense of hedgehog. I Heme Oe a village oman saying 
that a gentleman had called ber little boy an urchin. Her 
feelings were a mixture of indignation and of amusement at 
what she regarded as the gentleman’s original wit. “ For all I 
felt so mad, I could hardly help o’ laughing.” Fent, a remnant 
of cloth, has a curious histery. It is a French word for a slit, 
and in early English it was applied first to the opening in the 
front of a garment, then to a strip of cloth used as binding at 
the edges of this slit, and finally to any strip or odd piece of 
cloth. 

Other words of Old French origin that are well known in 
Yorkshire, though they “would puzzle a Londoner greatly, are 
posnet, a Saucepan ; browess, oatcake soaked in water or gravy ; 
parcer, a boring-tool; gennel and vennel, which in different 
ee, shire are used for a narrow lane or passage, are 

ed with each other, but both come from Old French. 


Muck 

én (S a : 

dialect der, a pocket handkerchie| (a word that occurs in many 
s), i : 

i ), is from the Provencal language of Southern France ; 


It may orios 
ah enginally have been a trade name applied to silk hand- 


lefs j 
™ported from that region, 
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I have now passed in review all the 


M1portany 


sources from which the words of the 


: ‘ Yorkshire di, MRUIst;, 
derived. For the sake of completeness jt aa lAlect, a 
that very many of the words in our glossaries Ack. “CXtiongg 
English, but are rightly inserted because they a too lina, 
peculiar senses in Vorkshire. Words of this x Teva peg 
among the most interesting objects of dialect Bia ae Often 
etymologist has no special concern with them, ©; ae th 
ance are the illiterate corruptions and misapplication. ‘port 


of literary English, which, though not prope aie 
dialect, are often heard from dialect speakers, Ena Re to 
have obtained so much currency that the glo SOMetimes 
well exclude them, Finally, attention may be dra 
of the local vocabulary which consists of Compounds for 
within the dialect, many of which—as winter-hedge, a a 
horse, ledditer (1.c., “lead-eater”’), india-rubber—are ine. 
monly apt and ingenious. 

There are many dialect words of which the origin is still 
unknown. With regard to some of them our ignorance may 
never be removed. In other cases a comparison with the 
the modern dialects of Germany or Scandinavia may show that 
the words must have existed in Old English or Old Norse, 
though they do not happen to occur in what remains of the 
writings of those periods of the languages. With regard to 
these still unsolved problems the duty of the student of 
etymology is resolutely to abstain from mere random guessts, 
and to be content to confess himself ignorant until he is able 
to discover such evidence as will really justify him in proposig 
a solution, 
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